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P RO V. XXII. 6. 


Train up a child in the way be 
ſbduld go, and, when he is 
old, he will not depart from 
it. 


* 


7 


J pard to the welfare of the 
of generation, isa branch 


are a} to entertain for the whole bu- 

man race; and is, particularly, inculca- 

ted. by the precepts and example of our 

Divine Maſter: who, according to the 

deſcription given of him by the Evangeli- 

cal Prophet, fed his flock like a ſhepherd, 1fai. x. 

n ng the lambs in bis arms, and carry- * 
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_— x. With this queſtion, Good Maſter, what f 


ver. 21. It is expreſsly obſerved, that Jeſus, bebold= + - 


14. 


Saviour. 


W. importance of education: 


Ing them in bis — 
when he was accoſted by the young Ruler 


foal! I th that I may inberit eternal he? 


ing bim, loved bim. And although it can- 
not be doubted, that this young man won 
upon his affection, on account of the er- 
rand on which he came to him, yet his cri- 
tical ciretimſtances, juſt at his entrance up- 
on an enſnaring and dangerous world; were, 
moſt probably, another powerful motive 
to compaſſion, in the breaſt of our Divine 
In like manner, when his 
diſciples cenſured thoſe who brought their 
children to him, for his benediction or in- 
ſtruction, as if little children were beneath 
his attention, he corrects their miſtaken -. 


Mark x, jealouſy for his honour,———Sufer little 


children, faith he, to come unto me, and fore . 
bid them not, for of ſuch is the kingdom 
of God: that | is, the kingdom of God, or 
of the Meffiah, which it was his main 
deſign to erect and eſtabliſh, would, in all 
Kkelihood, at firſt be chiefly compoſed of 
young, or unprejudiced and undeſigning 
perſons: Thoſe ways were grown up to 

matu- 
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maturity, and whaſe prepoſſeſſions and 

corruptions had taken deeper roat, and ga- 
thered greater ſtrength, being more in dans 
ger of reſiſting that accumulated evidence 
ol his divine miſſion and heavenly doctrine, 
which to impartial upright minds was re- 
this hath been the caſe in all ſucceeding 
generations. Chriſtians therefore, in imi- 
tation of their bleſſed Lord, and as the 
moſt probable means of enlarging bis 
kingdom, cannot well exceed in an affec- 


tionate concern for the young and unpre- 


judiced; and in their endeavours to pte- 
vent their tender minds from lying waſte, 
or being debauched by falſe principles, 
and to implant in them, as early as poſ- 
ſible, the ſeeds of rational, ſubſtantial f. 
* and religion. 


It. would be a glorious reward for the 
moſt painful and aſſiduous labours of the 
miniſters of Chriſt, to be inſtrumental, in 
the hands of providence, in ſaving the 


riſing generation from that general licen- 


tiouſneſs, both in principle and practicę, 
which, in theſe degenerate times, threat- 
4 end 
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ens to undermine all religion, natural as 
well as revealed, and even the very foun- 
dations of civil ' ſociety : But it is, more 
eſpecially, the duty and province of parents 
and guardians to attempt this. And though 


many eauſes of the declenſion of religion, 


and the prevalence of diſſolute morals, may 
be aſſigned; I apprehend no one is more 
apparent, or more pernicious, than a ge- 


neral remiſſneſs in the education of chil- 


Iſai. 
xxviii. 10. 


dren. Where all private inſttruction is 
neglected, and no pains is beſtowed to 
open and form the mind at home, it is not 
to be expected that public inſtructions 
ſhould have the deſired effect upon them, 
— becauſe they cannot be fo frequently 


repeated, and diſcourſes, delivered in a 


mixed aſſembly, cannot be entirely adapt- 
ed to the circumſtances and underſtanding 
of children. Precepts of wiſdom, there- 


fore, ſhould be gently and%gradually inft- 
nuated, and fit opportunities ſhould be 
watched and embraced for inſtilling them, 
that as the Prophet expreſſes it, line may 


be upon line, and precept upon precept : 


For which the words of the Text contain 
'a very cogent reaſon, Train up @ child in 


the 
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the way he ſhould go, and when be is old he 
will not depart from it. In further diſ- 
courſing on which words, I ſhall proceed 
in the following manner: 


I. Show the extent of this precept, or 
maxim of wiſdom, Train up a child 
in the way be ſhould go. 


II. Evince the reaſonableneſs of the duty 
here injoined: And 


III. Examine the fruth of the inference 
drawn from it, or of the motive by 
which it is inforced ; that, F we train 
up à child in the way be ſhould go, be 
will not depart from i, even when le 
is old, J am, 


I. To conſider the extent of this precept, 
or maxim of wiſdom, Train up a child in 
the way be ſhould go. And this may well be 
ſuppoſed to include, | 


1. That we ſhould endeavour to teach 
children the art of ſelf-· government. l ap- 


pPrchend, the way in which we ſhould go. 
= will 


* of life,” in the utmoſt latitude of that ex- 
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will readily be granted to mean, * the path 


preſſion, or that path, which is ſuppoſed to 
lead to our preſent and future happineſs t 
Now it will not be eaſy to ſelect any branch 
of duty, that hath a more conſiderable in- 
fluence on our real felicity, or that will be 
more likely to ſecure us in a right path, 
than a readineſs in controuling our inclina- 


' tions and paſſions, according to the dictates 


Prov, 
xxv. 28, 


of our judgment and conſcience : For, as 
the wiſe- man obſerves, be, who hath no rule 
over his own ſpirit, is like a city broken 
down, and without walls: he is deſolate, 
and diſmantled, and expoſed to every in- 
vader, | * 


Great care, therefore, ſhould be early 
taken, to prevent children being humour- 
ſome, and ſelf-willed ; which gradually 
ripens into a headſtrong, untractable diſpo- 
ſition; and cauſes them to be extremely 
uneaſy and reſtleſs to themſelves, and very 
troubleſome to others —To have their de- 
fires moderate, and confined within reafon- 
able bounds, will occaſion their being eafi- 


by adviſed and reſtrained, as well as pleaſed 


_ | and 
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and obliged; and be an inward ſpring of 
ſelf-enjoyment, as well as anchor of ſecuri- 
ty: Whereas being always craving for ſome 
new amuſement, is like a feveriſh thirſt, 
never to be allayed or ſatisfied. And ma- 
ny perſons, through an injudicious fond- 
neſs for their children, indulging them in 
all their weak and irregular inclinations, 
on a pretence of their youth, and the im- 
maturity of reaſon ; occaſion at length ſuch 
a collection of humours in the mind, as are 
never afterwards entirely to be diſperſed ; 
or at leaſt, not without a very ſevere diſ- 
cipline. Brutes, (who are never able to 
reaſon, as mankind do,) have ſuch a na- 
tural ſagacity, as, by proper management, 
to become conſcious (if I may uſe the ex- 
preſſion) of their faults, or untoward be- 
haviour: Much more may children be 
made ſo, and that earlier than is generally 
imagined. 


And the ſureſt way to obtain this influ- 
ence over their minds, is not by a love of 
contradiction, or an undiſtinguiſhing thwart- 
ing and oppoſing all their inclinations; but 
by a conſiſtent, ſteady behaviour, ſhowing 
B „ -- 
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an equal willingneſs to oblige in all proper 
caſes, as a reſolution not to yield in improper 
ones; which will, at once, be a demon- 
ſtration both of the wiſdom and affection 
of the parents or guardians, and a motive 
to the eſteem and reverence of children, —- 
And the ſtrongeſt inforcement of our rules 

of ſelf-government will be our example © 
For the experience of all ages ſhows, that 
the beſt advices, and the warmeſt exhorta- 

tions, if they have not the authority of 
the inſtructor's example, will prove inef- 
| fectual; and the inſtructor himſelf become 
| contemptible : And When a parent hath 
| once rendered himſelf cheap and contempt- 
| ible in the eyes of his children, he hath di- 
veſted himſelf of all that authority and dig- 
nity, with which he is inveſted by nature, 
and is in danger of becoming, either the a- 
verſion, or terror, of his children:—In which 
caſe, he hath no principle to work on, but 
their fear : and this, of all motives and 
principles of obedience, is the very worſt 
and meaneft ; it will do little towards form- 
ing an zngenuous diſpoſition of mind, be- 
cauſe it carries no conviction of the fitneſs 
or expedience of a command, — nor, in- 
deed, of any thing elſe, but of arbitrary 
power, 


- Awe 
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power, in him who gives it; and when a 
perſon, thus awed, is from under the eye 
of his governor, having no reſtraint from 
within, he will be very apt to fly into 
the greater licentiouſnefs and extravagance, 
for the unnatural violence, which, for a 
time, was put on him, The influence of 
terror ſhould never, therefore, be employ- 
ed, except in ſuch deſperate caſes, where 
more mild and worthy motives have been 


often tried, and tried in vain, The great 


ſecret of education is, the forming the 
temper ; that is, manuring the ſoil, and de- 
ſtroying . thoſe rank and noxious weeds, 
which if they are ſuffered to ſpring up, will 
choak the principles of wiſdom, which 
may afterwards be ingrafted : For, if we 
take a view of the world, we ſhall obſerve, 


that men miſcarry, not ſo much for want 


of knowing how it is right for them to act, 


as through impetuous humour, and ungo- 


verned appetites, and paſſions. No pains, 
therefore, can be too great, no attention too 
early, to prevent evil principles becoming 
habits, and to ſtrengthen the ſinews of 
{elf-government, . 


Adly, 
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ties and bleflings, in common ; and though 
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2dly, Children ſhould be carefully train- 
ed up in the knowledge and practice of the 


ſocial duties —We are under various obli- 


cations from the relations in which we ſtand 
to our fellow-creatures; and on their being 
rightly diſcharged, the happineſs of ſociety 
in general, and of each individual, greatly 
depends. And the earlieſt inſtruction, in 
the principal branches of ſocial conduct, is 


highly expedient. —— 


We are formed with a principle of ſelf- 


love, (an apparently wiſe ingredient in our 


frame, and) which operates very early, and 
if not carefully watched, is in danger of 
degenerating into ſe/fiſhneſs ; an inordinate 
concern for our own happineſs, and, indif- 


ference to or neglect of the welfare of others. 
Children, therefore, ſhould be early ap- 
prized, that the ſame obligations others are 


under to contribute to their happineſs, they 
are under to contribute to the happineſs of 
others: We partake of one common na- 
ture ; we enjoy the earth, and all its boun- 


for the ſake of order in ſociety, perſons are 
allowed what is called, their / inòôt proper- 


fy 3 
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ty; yet, to extend our Saviour's obſerva- 
tion, made for the ſake of his own diſ- 
ciples, to the world in genetal; He is 
« greateſt, who (for a publick good) makes 
« himſelf the leaſt of all, and ſervant of all; 
* as the ſon of man (the greateſt perſon- 
tc ape that ever dwelt on earth) came not 
* to be miniſtered unto, but to miniſter, 
« and to give his life a ranſom for many.” 
— The Lacedemonians, a very wile people, 
made the education of their children a 
branch of the care of the ſtate: And if 
any citizen, out of an extraordinary tender- 
neſs and indulgence, would not permit his 
| ſons to be brought up according to their 
ſtrict diſcipline and inſtitutions, he was 
ſtraightways dzsfranchiſed, But no inſtitu- 
tion ever inculcated a publick ſpirit, and 
all ſocial duties, more ſtrongly, than does 
the, Chriſtian religion: All things, ſays 
Chriſt, whatſoever ye would that men ſhould 
do unto you, do ye even ſo to them ; for 
this is the Law, and the Prophets. The 
ſtricteſt and moſt impartial ice, and the 
moſt extenſive and unlimited benevolence, 
ought to be early inculcated on the minds of 
children, —They ſhould be taught, as an 
important leſſon, that their happineſs con- 

| liſts, 


Matt. Vil, 
I2, 
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ſits, very little, comparatively, in the a- 
bundance of outward enjoy ments, but ve- 
ry much, in a readineſs of mind to act a 
part becoming reaſonable and ſocial crea- 
tures—Obſervations on the moral and ſo- 
cial conduct of mankind, and the apparent 
influence their behavior hath on their hap- 
pineſs, or miſery, may be ſamiliarly in- 
troduced in converſation, by way of cau- 
tion, in ſome caſes; and of laudable emu- 


lation, in others. — The ſocial duties and 


virtues ſhould be repreſented as of the high- 


eſt conſequence : Fer, though they have 
been too much diſparaged, by many who 
call themſelves Chriſtians, yet the Holy 
Seriptures as ſtrongly inculcate them upon 
us, as they do, .wwalking bumbiy with our 
God. TE | 


And beſides theſe general duties, which 


we owe to all men, and every man alike, 
the duties of particular relations ſhould be 
explained, and inforced; — ſuch as, obe- 
dience to parents, reverence to ſuperiors, 
affection to relatives, gratitude to benefac- 
tors, an obliging carriage to equals, - and hu- 
- mility and condeſcenſion to inferiors. And 
ut * are able to ſow the ſeeds of theſe 


graceful 
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graceful and amiable diſpoſitions in their 
tender minds, though at the expence of 
ſome of their perſonal pleaſures, the good 
fruit produced will be more than an equi- 
valent for the greateſt ſelf-denial, and will 


prove a harveſt of perpetual ſatisfaction, 
But then _ ſhould _— remember, 


zaly, That they are to teachthem en. 
ledge and practice of religion. — Religion, in 
the general acceptation of the term, is that pro- 
found homage, and implicit obedience, which 
intelligent creatures owe to their creator and 

| ſovereign. And by the way in which we 
ſhould go, Solomon certainly intended religi- 
on, of an impartial, though imperfect, obe- 
dience to the will of God, according to the 
diſpenſation under which he lived; for this 
he always repreſents to be the trueſt wiſ- 
dom, and of the higheſt (indeed of infinite 
and eternal) importance to mankind. And 
whoever is perſwaded that the ſame impar- 
tial obedicnce to the divine will, under the 
laſt and beſt diſpenſation of God's mercy to 
a fallen world, is the only ſolid baſis on 
which the happineſs of reaſonable and de- 
generate creatures can be founded, (eſpe- 
cially, if on this conviction of its importance, 
he 


oy 
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he hath devoted himſelf to God through a 
mediator,) ſuch a man, one may well ſup- 
poſe, will be ſolicitous, that his offspring 
ſhould early underſtand, and regard the 
Chriſtian revelation. To this end, 


Begin with the plaineſt, moſt intelligi- 
ble, moſt indiſputable principles; ſuch as 
when'they are underſtood, carry conviction 
along with them ; ſuch as are moſt likely 
to convey a lively ſenſe of the divine majeſ- 
ty and glory, and ſuch as may engage the 
mind to reverence, love, and delight in 
God and the Redeemer ; ſuch as may in- 
cline it to defire a further knowlege of the 


divine will, and of the diſcoveries which 
God hath made of himſelf to his crea- 


tures.— Avoid, as much as may be, loading 


or perplexing the minds of children, with 
abſtruſe ſpeculations, or things which havege- 
nerally been controverted amongſt Chriſtians: 
It will be time enough for them to look in- 
to ſuch matters, when they come to riper 
underſtanding. —Perhaps, it will be faid, 
*] eſteem ſome ſuch things of great im- 


«© portance, and that I cannot begin to 


te teach them too ſoon.” I anſwer, I blame 


no one for teaching his child, what he thinks 
2. — 
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his child can underſtand, if he alſo appre- | 
hends it of importance he ſhould under- 
ſtand and believe it. But if it be really diſ- 
puted among men of learning and under- 
ſtanding, and approved goodneſs of life, I 
ſomewhat wonder, any one ſhould appre- 
hend it neceſſary, that a child, while a child, 
ſhould underſtand and believe it. 


However, it is a maxim in all ſciences, 
to begin with the eaſieſt principles f; 
and ſure J am, the time of education will 
not be ill ſpent, if thoſe things only ſhould 
be learnt, if they are well learnt, which 
only libertines and infidels have diſputed, 


But if any make it an objection, that 
_there is not a ſingle principle in religion, 
which hath not been diſputed, even the ve- 
ry being of God, and the effential differen- 
ces between good and evil,—I ſhall only 
anſwer, that unleſs, becauſe every thing 
may have been diſputed, it follows, that 
nothing is true ; I ſee no reaſon, why things 
generally acknowledged to be plain and im- 
portant, may not be inculcated on children: 
and, ſure, ſuch things are more fit to be in- 
SE culcated, 


— — 


| 
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culcated, than what by many are allowed 
to be doubtful. | 


After all, it will well deſerve the ſerious 
conſideration of parents, to adapt their in- 
ſtructions to the capacities and proficiency 
of their children, ſo as to give them a reliſh 
of divine knowledge, and if poflible, that 
their thirſt after it may increaſe, by ſome 
experience of the pleaſures of religion.— 
Teach them their own ignorance, and weak= 
neſs, and liableneſs to err and be miſtaken. 
Teach them to pray, from a conviction 
of their conſtant need of divine illumination 
and guidance, — Above all, teach them, 
that the eſſence of religion conſiſts, in a 
heart devoted and reſigned to the will of 
God, and a life conſecrated to his honour, 


| Tam aware, it may be ſaid by many; 
we have not capacities for inſtructing our 
children in all theſe things, and we have 
not leiſure. To the firſt, I would anſwer, 
Make uſe of the capacities you have, and 
you will find them increaſe, —To the Jat- 
ter, It your circumſtances in the world are 
ſo low, that you have not ſome minutes in 
the day, to devote to ſuch a purpoſe, they 

are 
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are low indeed. The Tſraelites were com- 
manded to teach the law to their children, 
as they ſat in their houſes, and as they walked 
along with them, and as they were going to 
bed, and rifing—Time, redeemed from re- 
creation or reſt, for ſuch purpoſes, is well 
improved, and will afford many pleaſing 
reflections. 


But what ſhall I ſay to ſuch parents, who 
have capacities for all kinds of buſineſs, and 
leiſure for all ſorts of diverſion, but have no 
leiſure or capacity, to train up their chil- 
dren ? who ſend them, to ſchools, to be 
out of their way, that they may not inter- 
rupt their more important affairs, I mean, 
their parties of pleaſure, and their purſuits 
of ambition— ? who ſend them to ſchools 
to furniſh their heads with languages, or 
ſciences, and fit their hands for buſineſs, but: 
leave their hearts unmanured, and unculti- 
vated ? I do not fay this, to detract from the 
merit and uſefulneſs of ſchools, or of the 
learning taught in them. But apprehend, 
that they are now-a-days ſuppoſed to be a- 
lene ſufficient to anſwer the purpoſes of edu- 
cation; and that, inſtead of coming in aid 
of parental culture, for which they were 

— dbdriginally 


| 
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originally intended, they are ſubſtituted in 
ſtead of it. This is a growing evil,——lt 
is better, I confeſs, that ſome children 
ſhould be ſent any where, rather than re- 
main at home, eye- witneſſes how their pa- 
rents waſte agreat part of their time in cards, 
and other idle amuſements, But I wonder, 
ſuch parents, or any parents, ſhould expect, 
that maſters and tutors, who profeſs only to 
follow the employment for a livelihood, 
ſhould do their own duty, and the parents 
too ; ſhould do that, for hire, which the pa- 
rent declines, though impelled to it by the 
natural love of his children, —by the hopes 
of ſeeing them grow up in all human and 
divine graces, and worthily poſſeſs the for- 
tune he may happen to leave them. —Edu- 
cation is a perſonal truſt, lodged in a parent, 
and which cannot be delegated to another, 
but in caſes of abſolute neceflity, or of very 
apparent benefit to the child, Nor can the 
maſter do what the parent may ; nor hath 
he that natural authority, or that natural af- 
fection, which (ſometimes one, and ſome- 
times the other) may be needful to ſet home 
the very beſt inſtructions. Indeed, very 
| few maſters are deſired, or expected, to 
1 form the minds, or manners, of youth; 
= 1 but 


. T— —— . ½ ' 9d —— 
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but only to improve their underſtandings, 
And few men are equal to the taſk, if they 
were deſired ; eſpecially where the num- 


ber of their ſcholars, or pupils, is conſider- 
able. I proceed, 


II. To conſider the reaſonableneſs of the 
duty here injoined; of training up our chil- 
dren in the way they. ſhould go. And, 


The rf A 1 ſhall make, is, 
That the minds of youth are plainly unfur- 
niſhed by nature, —When we firſt come | 
into the world, our minds are a kind of 
_ blank ſpaces, that will admit of any thing 
being drawn upon them; or rough mate- 
rials, that may be moulded into almoſt any 
form. The mind of man will proceed, 
very flowly, in the acquiſition of intellec- 
tual or moral furniture, if it receives no fo- 
teign aſſiſtance ; yet, as the bodily eye is 
capable of viſion, ſo is the intellectual eye, 
of knowledge; but ſuitable objects muſt, 
in both caſes, be preſented j in a proper point 
of view, before there can be any acquaint- 
ance with thoſe objects. Now it is the bu- 
ſineſs of a good education, to ſelect, and 
propoſe, ſuch objects to the mind, as — 
. mo 
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moſt worthy of its attention, as will fur- 
niſh it with the moſt uſeful ideas, and have 
a direct tendency to its improvement and 
perfection. We are all ſenſible, how 
much it facilitates the proficiency and -pro- 
greſs, of perſons of the moſt improved un- 


derſtandings, to be well ed, in any new 


art and ſcience, which they are deſirous of 
learning : how much more then, maſt it 
be happy for the untrained and inexperi- 
enced youth, to have a wiſe and faithful 
leader! — And the minds of children, are 
not merely by nature unfurniſhed with 
knowledge, but they diſcover, for the moſt 
part, the ſeeds of corrupt and untoward 


diſpoſitions, which muſt be eradicated as 


early as poſſible. —And ſurely, if parents 
were ſenſible, that the human mind is in 
ſo wild and diſordered a ſtate, as it really is, 
they would think it needful to employ more 
care, and cultivation, than they uſually do, 
to furniſh and enrich it, with uſeful know- 
ledge, and divine diſpoſitions : Whereas, if 
we may judge from their conduct, their 
imagination is, that the ſeeds of all that is 


excellent, are originally implanted by the 


God of nature, and in due ſeaſon, will 
ſpring up ſpontaneouſly, without any hu: 
$26 ow OY ; — 


The importance of education. 
man care or cultivation, And if this were 
the caſe, education would, indeed, be ſu- 
perfluous, and might be prejudicial, —fince 
we might marr the divine workmanſhip by 
our intermeddling: but as the caſe is far 


otherwiſe, the neglect of this important 
concern 1s utterly inexcuſable, 


2dly, The culture and furniſhing of the 
mind is, as much, the duty of parents and 
guardians, as the providing for the bodily 
wants, and of equal importance to the hap- 
pineſs of children.—They would be very 
jjuſtly charged with inhumanity, who ſhould 
refuſe, to their own offspring, thoſe tender 
parts of themſelves, neceſſary food or rai- 
ment: but how many leave their minds na- 
ked, and ſtarved? If the happineſs of 
mankind really depends more, on the en- 
dowments and diſpoſitions of the mind, than 
it does, on the abundance of outward ac- 
commodations, how ſtrange is it, to ſee 
parents infinitely anxious to amaſs eſtates for 
their children, and yet negligent of their 
education | It is recorded of Crates, an an- 
tient philoſopher, that he was wont to ſay, 
that if he could get up to the higheſt place 
in the city, he would lift up his voice, and 

| make 
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make proclamation, © What mean you, 
&« fellow-citizens, that ye turn every ſtone 
« to ſcrape wealth together, and take ſo 
* little care of your children, to whom 
« one day. you muſt relinquiſh it,” —Let 
parents ſeriouſly conſider, what will be moſt 
for the honour and happineſs, of themſelves, 
and their children, to leave them as great a- 
fortune as poſlible, (an aim which hath 
proved the deſtruction of a thouſand fami- 
lies,) and to let them take their chance for 
mental endowments and moral diſpoſitions, 
Dor to make their ſtrongeſt efforts to inſtil 
into them juſt principles, and amiable diſ- 
poſitions, and truſt more to providence what 
they ſhall leave them. I apprehend, in 
molt caſes, that reaſonable care may be ta- 
ken in both reſpects; but 'I well know, 
that, whenever they come in competition, 
that is generally poſtponed, which ought to 
be preferred: and thus many a child hath 
been ſacrificed to the vanity of the parent; 
and a ſecret pride of making his children 
rich, miſcalled his affection for them: ſuch 
affection, as hath been more hurtful to 


them, than if he had at once expoſed and 
deſerted n. 


3dly. 


The imipartance of education: 


- 3dly, It is no objection againſt educa- 


tion, that, in ſome- cafes, part of the 


furniture may hereaſter be found uſeleſs, or 
troubleſome, and inconvenient ; but what 
is-ſtronger againſt neglect: that is; many 
parents will teach their children ſuperſtitious 
notions and'opinions, or inculcate abſurd 
principles and ſentiments, if they attempt 


to inſtru& them at all. —Admitting this to 


happen in many caſes, yet it is an objeQion, 
which if it proves any thing, proves a great 
deal too much: it lies againſt inſtruction in 
general, as well of grown perſons, as of 
children. For, whoever is entertained as 
an inſtructor, will be treated with ſome de- 
ference, and hath an opportunity afforded 
him, of propagating error, as well as truth, 
with very conſiderable advantage. I would 
alk the objector, When he will allow chil- 
dren to begin to hear, or read any thing ? 
For they wi hear, and read, though they 
mould not be formally inſtructed: and will 
common diſcourſe, or common books, 
which they may chance to meet with, be 
more pure, freer from falſe and abſurd opi- 
nions, than the inſtructions of their parents? 
If, to avoid the diſadvantage of a wrong 
and miſtaken education, we afford our chil- 
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dren tio education at all, the conſequence 
is, that they will fall into the hands of the 
moſt dangerous of all inſtructors, I mean, 
indolence, and idleneſs, evil cuſtoms, and ex- 
amples, and their own boiſterous and untu- 
tored paſſions : and can a man, who hath 
ever felt the yearning of a parent's bowels, 
expoſe his children to ſuch inevitable de- 
ſtruction, from a vain apprehenſion, that 
part of their education may hereafter appear 
ſuperfluous, or pregnant with ſome incon- 
veniences ? 


Athly, No conſiderable improvements 
are likely to be made without it —Experi- 
ence teſtifies, that men ſeldom make any 
remarkable progreſs, any figure, in the ſci- 
ences, or in buſineſs, or in any proſeſſion, 
if they have-not been favoured with early 
inſtruction and education, And the caſe 
is preciſely the ſame in morals and religion, 
If perſons have not been early guided by the 
hands of wiſdom, and reſtrained by a vir- 
tuous diſcipline, they ordinarily contract 
ſuch idle, or corrupt babits, as cannot af- 
terwards be calily ſubdued,—Life is ſhort; 
we cannot, therefore, begin any work too 
ſoon, we are deſirous of compleating,— 


Forming 


> FO 


The importance of education. 
Forming and finiſhing a man, is no eaſy 
work, nor to be compaſſed in a ſhort time: 
we, therefore, cannot ſet about it too ear- 
ly. If we lay a good foundation of ſelf- 
government, ſocial virtues, and religious 
principles, in our children, we may hope 
for a noble ſuperſtructure. And, ſurely, 
if we have any laudable ambition of ex- 
celling, ourſelves, we ſhall be deſirous, 
that our children alſo may excel, in what- 
ever is valuable and praiſe-worthy, 


sthly, The ſentiments and practice of 
the wiſeſt men, in all ages, is an argument 
in favour of an early good education. In 
the words of the text we have the opinion 
of Solomon upon this head, to whom God 
bad given a wiſe and an underſtanding heart. 
And long before the days of Solomon, God 
himſelf bears this honourable teſtimony con- 


cerning Abraham, I know him, that he will 
command his children, and his houſhold after 


him, that they ſhall keep the way of the Lord, 
to do juſtice and judgment, I have already 
hinted at the ſentiments and practice of the 
antient heathens; and if it were needfal, I 


might produce many expreſs paſſages from 
- heathen poets, philoſophers and lawgivers, 
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The importante e edutativn, 
to the fame purpoſe. With this view Ha- 


race obſerves, * That a veſſel will long re- 


tain the ſcent, which it received from the 
liquor it firſt contained,” And Quintili- 
an remarks, That we are exceeding te- 
nacious of what we imbibed early.“ And 
again, That as our limbs, when young, 
are very pliant and flexible, and may be 
formed to attitudes and habits, which we 
cannot atiain in after- life; ſo it is with out 
minds. f And in Alder times - Socrates 
mentioned the education of children, in thoſe 
articles which would render them uſeful in 
the world, and form them to every poſſible 
degree of goodneſs, as an eſſential branch of 
the parental duty. } And I might appeal to 


'the whole ſtream. of hiſtory, that education 


was eſteemed of the higheſt importance a+ 
mong the Greels and Romans, and in every 
Civilized nation. And, ſurely, it is a good 


arg 


* Quo ſemel oft imbutq recens ſerpabit odorem 
Tefla diu. Hor. Ep. 2. Lib. 2. ; 


+ Et natura tehacifſimi fumus esrum que rutibus 
grnis percipimus. Quint, Orat. Lib. 1. Cap. 1. 
N corpora ad quoſdam membrorum Hlexus far mari ub: 
H tenera non peſſunt, fic enimos quogue, Ge. Ibid, 


+ Nenoph, Mem. Lib. 1. Cap. 2. K 6. 


. 


moulder away, and prevents its being em- 
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argument in favour of any practice, that 


different and contrary as men's opinions have 


been on other points; no nation, or num- 
ber of men, eyer thought it was unneceſſa- 
Ty or hurtful; but on the contrary, men of 
all ages and countries, with one conſent, 
have recommended, that early care ſhould 
be taken to form the minds of children. 
Allow me to add, 


ihly, and laſtly, That the moſt dreadful in- 
conveniences are ſeen to follow from the neg- 
lect of education, —1 might here draw anaf- 


fecting ſcene, taken from the life in many fa- 


milies within our own knowledge, but the 
taſk would be too invidious. Certain it is, 
that the want of good inſtruction, and of 
laudable examples, and of wiſe and rea- 


ſonable reſtraints, hath been the ruin of 


thouſands, who might, otherwiſe, have 
bid fair for happineſs, both in this world, 
and that which is to come. Idleneſs is the 
canker of the ſoul; it cauſes it to ruſt and 


ployed to any uſeful purpoſes; it leaves the 
young creature a prey to every luſt, and 
every ſeducer; it leaves it ignorant of its 
gyn intereſt, and of its danger, and inca- 
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pable of its own defence. I know, it may 


be faid, © That all we can do, will not be 
* effectual without the grace of God; and 
«© that ſome of thoſe, who have had the 


c beſt education, have turned prodigals.” 


All this is very true. But if it proves any 
thing, it proves too much; it is an argu- | 
ment againſt uſing any means of religion 
whatſoever, by thoſe who are of full age, 

as well as by thoſe who are young : for it 
is not in the power of man. to command 
ſucceſs, and no means will be effectual with- 
out the grace of God. Events we muſt 
leave to him; into his hands, and to his 
mercy, we muſt commit both ourſelves, 
and our children; and there we may ſafely 
and chearfully leave, both ourſelves, and 
them, when we have diſcharged our own 
duty. But in ordinary caſes, we ſhall find 
the preſent reward of our fidelity. And 
ſhould it be otherwiſe; (as it poſſibly may 
in ſome particular and extraordinary circum- 
ſtances,) there cannot be any ſuch conſola- 
tion over a 1% child, as to be able to reflect, 
*« He bath not periſhed through wy negli- 
gence,” But J am, | 


m. To conſider the tan of the infe- 
| reace 
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rence drawn, or the force of the motive 
ſuggeſted, in the text, that if we train up a 
child in the way he ſhould go, when he is old, 
he will not depart from it. And this will ap- 
pear by obſerving, 


That in early youth the mind is moſt 
open to conviction and inſtruction. Chil- 
dren are in this reſpect like the Athenians, 
diſpoſed to ſpend their time in telling or bear- 
ing ſome new thing ; and whatever firſt be- 


31 


Acts xvii] 
21. 


ſpeaks their attention, engages it, There 


is a delice and thirſt of knowledge, and in- 
ſtruction, which is natural to the mind of 
man ; the mind, as it were, waits and ex- 
pects to receive it, and hath not as yet con- 
tracted that undue opinion of its own ſuf- 
ficiency, which, afterwards, may ſet it a- 
bove counſel and admonition. Now this 
is a very favourable circumſtance, that ren- 
ders the ſeaſon of youth, peculiarly, a ſea- 


ſon of diſcipline and education. J/hom, Tai. 
faith the prophet Iſaiah, ſhall he teach know. . 9. 


ledge, and whom ſhall he make to underſtand 
doctrine? Them, that are weaned from the 
milk, and drawn from the breaſis, But I 
add, | 


© That 


* 


2 
; 3 


— — 


755 imiportance of education: 


© 'That the mind is alſo free from! * 


judice in the more early part of life. 


ate then ſure of a fair and favourable ty 
ing, and have an opportunity of making the 


Hirſt impreſſion: whereas when perſons ate 


grown to mature age, they will inſenſibly 
have imbibed patticular attachments and 
prejudices, which may not be eaſily over- 


come. We muſt all be ſenſible, how great 


an advantage it is, to have to deal with 


open, ingenuous perſons, ſuch as are -wils 


ling to attend to our reaſons and admoni= 


tions, who are free from attifice, and have 


the leaſt biaſs, to incline them a contrary 
way. Our endeavours, therefore, to inſtil 
knowledge, and give a right turn to the 
heatt, can never hegin too early. The 
ſooner we make our attempt, the more 
likely are we to ſucceed: wiſdom may poſ- 
fibly gain admittance, and take a laſting 
poſſeſſion, if ſhe come time enough to 
keep out that rabble of hurtful luſts, which 
if once they have broke in, will try all 
their att and ſtrength to exclude her. 


Again, © The impreſſion made by in- 


' Arution | in the earlieſt ſeaſon of life, is like- 


L 


De importance of education. 
ly to be laſting, becauſe the mind is tender.” 


The younger we are, the more yielding and 
flexible is the human mind, the more eaſily 


impreſſed and impregnated, and the more 
apt to remain in the ſhape to which it is 
then formed and moulded ; for the impreſ- 
ſion it receives in this tender condition is 
much more diſtin and durable, than any it 
can receive afterwards, All who are ad- 
vanced in years, know, how hard it is to 
retain what they endeavour to learn when 
they are old. Can the Aithiopian change his 
ſein, faith the prophet, or the leopard bis 
ſpots ? then may they alſo do good, who have 
been accuſtomed to do evil. 


Moreover, Childhood is a time of lei- 
ſure and freedom from anxiety and care. 
Learning moſt commonly is the only buſi- 
neſs of children, and if properly managed, 


may be made a pleaſure inſtead of a toil and 


labour. And the ſpitits of children are ge- 
nerally briſk and lively, ſo that nothing lies 
with weight on their minds to prevent their 
attention to ſuch inſtructions as are given 
them. The whole vigour of the mind may 
be turned into this channel, if inſtruction 
be given early; but when the cares of the 

E world 
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world come upon us, it is often as much as 
we can do, to ſtand up under the burden. 


Finally, Experience teaches us, that 


what we learn in early life, is hardly ever 
forgotten.” If thoſe who are grown up in 
life, examine, how it is with themſelves, 
they will find they are moſt expert at what 
they learned when they were young, are 
moſt tenacious of the principles they im- 


bibed, and of the cuſtoms they were addict- 
ed to, in early life: and there is no arguing 


againſt experience; it will ſubmit to no e- 
vaſions, or ſubtile and ſpecious diſtinctions. 
— He who hath. had a good education, 
knows the value of it; — he who hath 


wanted it, may know he hath a loſs that 
is unſpeakable and irretrieveable. 


On the full conviction therefore, of the 
truth I have been now enforcing, let pa- 


rents ſeriouſly conſider the importance of 
their truſt, and the ſhortneſs of the ſeaſon 


for diſcharging it; and reſolve that, by di- 
vine aſſiſtance, they will if poſſible, repair 
their paſt neglects, by double diligence for 
the future. They will certainly do this, 
under the perſuaſion I have been endeavour- 
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jag to work in their minds, unleſs they are 


diveſted of that natural affection, which God 
hath implanted in all creatures towards 


their offspring. For if they are indeed 


tenderly concerned for the preſent and fu- 
ture welfare of their children, if they are 
convinced that their education is of the 
bigheſt importance to it, and that, through 
divine grace, it may be productive of the 
moſt glorious fruits; what ſhould - hinder 
their attempting it? — or how will they an- 
ſwer it to theit own conſciences, if the love 
of their children, implanted in their breaſts 
by the God of nature for the nobleſt pur- 
poſes, excite them only to provide for their 
bodily wants, or external embelliſhments? 
The wiſeſt manner in which it is poflible 
for parents to exert their affection to their 
children, is giving them the beſt education 
they are able, not merely to qualify them 


for making a figure in ſome uſeful, or 


gainful art, or learned ſcience or profeſſion, 
but for acquiring and maintaining an emi- 
nent and illuſtrious moral and religious 
character, ſuitable to the dignity of their 
immortal natures, and the glorious princi- 
ples and hopes of our holy religion, And 
this is not merely a juſt expreſſion of paren- 
: 6 3 tal 
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36 The importance of education. 
tal affection, but in chriſtian parents, an 
indiſpenſable duty ; an obligation, peculi- 
arly incumbent on thoſe, who in baptiſm 
have ſolemnly inrolled the names of their 
children in the regiſter of Chriſt's diſciples, 
and intreated for them an intereſt in the privi- 
leges of the Chriſtian covenant, And can this 
deſite be any better than a ſolemn mockery, 
if it be not followed with their ſtrenuous 
endeavours, by God's aſſiſtance, that their 
2 Pet. i, Children may be partakers of that divine 
4+ nature which is neceſſary to their inheriting 
the promiſes? What can ſach a dedication 
amount to, leſs than a ſolemn and expreſs 
Eph, vi, ſtipulation to bring up their children in the 
4. nurture and admonition of the Lord? If 
ſuch therefore, are wholly negligent and 
remiſs in the diſcharge of this important 
truſt, they intail the curſe of their own 
broken vows both upon themſelves, and 
their children, 


And if education be thus important, as it 
certainly is, in every condition of life, this will 
point out to us one of the moſt uſeful and 
valuable methods of diſtributing our charity; 
I mean the encouraging nurſeries of educa- 
tion, in which the children of the poor are 
inſtructed 
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inſtructed in a manner ſuitable to their rank 
and circumſtances, — And in this connecti- 
on, allow. me to recommend to your bene- 


volent regards, the caſe of the charity- 


ſchool in this neighbourhood, the children 
of which are now before you. 


De preſent flate of the ſchool. 
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HE foundation of it was laid in 

the year 1687, in the reign of 
king James the ſecond, when a ſchool 
was ſet up by one Poulton a jeſuit, and 
publick notice was given, that he would 
inſtruct the children of the poor gratis: 


upon which Mr. Arthur Shallet, Mr. 
Samuel Warburton, and Mr. Ferdinando 


Holland, laid the foundation of this 
ſchool, to provide for the inſtruction of 
the children of the poor in proteſtant 
principles, | 


„ The number of the ſcholars at firſt 
was 40, afterwards increaſed to 5o, and 
at length to 180. They are taught to 
read, write, and caſt accompts, and in- 
ſtructed in the principles of our com- 
mon cbriſtianity.— It may. be ſaid to be 
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* the firſt ſchool the proteſtant pants 
© were concerned in, — 


| * Tt is fituate in a very poor neighbour- 


e hood, and the children of watermen, fiſh- 
c ermen, and others, are here received, 


0 without diſtinction of parties; and are 
* taught, and furniſhed with books, with- 


ec out any expence to their parents. 


© The Charges have been defrayed by 
* the gifts and ſubſcriptions of private per- 
« ſons, by an annual collection in this 
ce place, and another in the city, together 
c with ſome occaſional donations, in the 
e laſt wills of thoſe who have been diſpoſed 
c“ to encourage ſo uſeful a charity. 


Should I add nothing of my own by way 
of exciting your compaſſion on this occaſi- 
on, it might ſeem an indecent indifference 
in one who appears as an advocate for this 
charity; while to ſuggeſt any thing new 
would be difficult, and to expatiate long on 
topicks that have frequently been inſiſted 
on, might betray an unbecoming diſtruſt of 


" your liberality. It may ſuffice, 1 hope, 


that I remind you,—The ſchool is founded 
. | on 


i 
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on a catholick plan,—is ſituate in a very poor 
part of this trading borough,—is ſolely 
confined to the buſineſs of inſtruction, and 


extends not to raiſe the children above the 
meaneſt occupations. 


Let me then adjure thoſe of you who are 
parents, by the tenderneſs you feel for your 
own offspring, to reflect what it is to be 
young, and poor, and friendleſs ; and here- 
upon to contribute towards furniſhing theſe 
young ſtrangers with a fa, and a lamp, 
to guide and ſuſtain them in paſſing through 
this wilderneſs, upon which they are juſt 
entering, —And to thoſe who have no chil- 
dren of their own, I would fay, the chil- 
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dren of the poor are yours ; and that you 


take ſome care of them, is a debt that you 
owe to your country. And O!] may that 
God, who hath fed us all our lives long un- 
to this day, and who hath redeemed us from 
all evil, bleſs the children ; and diſpoſe us to 
bleſs them according to our reſpective abili- 


ties, by miniſtring to them of our ſubſtance, 


in humble acknowledgment of his manifold 


kindneſs to us, of which we have been utter- 


ly unworthy. Thus ſhall tbe bleſſing of 
them who for lack of knowledge might otber- 
wiſe 


Gen. 
xlviii. 1 5. 


Job. 


XXiX, 13. 
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wiſe periſh, come upou us; and we ſhall cauſe 
the widow's trembling: heart to fing for Joy; 
and it is not impoſſible, that the poor boon 
which we may this day beſtow, may here- 
after be acknowledged in the moſt grateful 
and harmonious accents, as inſtrumental, 
under the influence of divine grace, in train- 
ing up ſome of theſe poor children to a meet- 
neſs to become citizens of the heavenly 
Zion. 0 
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